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THE  record  of  events  in  Indonesia  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  is  not  only  dramatic,  in  the  sense 
that  it  involves  a  struggle  for  emancipation  from 
colonial  rule  by  a  nation  of  over  70  million  Asiatics. 
It  also  reveals  the  degree  and  scope  of  action  left 
to  colonial  powers  in  their  dealings  with  dependent 
territories,  and  the  policies  of  various  Western 
nations  toward  the  rise  of  new  forces  in  the  South 
Asian  region. 

In  the  Indonesian  case  the  traditional  principle  of 
exclusive  imperial  sovereignty  over  colonies  has 
been  vitally  alTected  by  the  intervention  of  the 
United  Nations,  whose  Charter,  while  carefully 
protecting  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  each  sover¬ 
eign  member,*  nonetheless  leaves  to  the  Security 
Council  the  determination  of  its  competence  and 
opens  the  way  to  outside  interference  in  dependent 
areas  by  incorporating  the  principle  of  internation¬ 
al  accountability  for  the  administration  of  such 
territories.^ 

But  long  before  the  UN  took  action  on  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Netherlands 
had  been  infringed  ujwn  in  all  but  name.  For  over 
a  year  after  Japan’s  surrender  British  authorities — 
acting  on  an  allied  mandate  to  accept  the  surrender, 
disarm  the  Japanese,  and  liberate  Allied  prisoners 
of  war  and  internees — placed  the  strongest  pressure 
on  the  Netherlands  to  negotiate  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  which  some  of 
the  Dutch  were  reluctant  to  recognize  in  any  way. 
In  the  prtxress  the  British  salvaged  for  the  Dutch 
what  they  could  out  of  an  otherwise  seemingly 
hopeless  situation,  covered  the  entry  into  the 
islands  of  an  ever  increasing  stream  of  Dutch  forces 
for  the  purjx>se  of  strengthening  the  Netherlands 
power  [X)sition  with  respect  to  the  Republic,  and 
carefully  observed  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the 

1.  United  Nations  Charter,  Article  2  (7). 

2.  Ibid.,  Article  73. 


Netherlands  throughout  the  negotiations.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Dutch  felt  such  deep  resentment  over 
this  trespass  on  their  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  colonial  possessions,  that  they  devel¬ 
oped  a  strong  antagonism  to  Britain  which  has  yet 
to  subside  completely.  The  Dutch  developed  a  very 
similar  attitude  toward  Australian  “intermeddling” 
with  Indonesia  and  the  Republic,  despite  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  contribution  in  liberating  the  islands.  The 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  world  public 
opinion  at  large  in  the  dispute  (first  discussed  in 
the  UN  as  early  as  January  1946)  was  greeted  by 
the  Dutch  with  incomprehension  and  dismay  at 
what  seemed  to  them  the  sudden  lightheartedness 
with  which  the  age-old  principle  of  the  para- 
mountcy  of  the  sovereign  in  colonial  areas  was 
being  treated  in  the  postwar  world.  The  second 
intrusion  of  the  UN  into  the  Indonesian  case,  in 
July  1947,  found  the  Netherlands  in  a  mcx)d  of 
almost  unbearable  frustration  and  indignation — 
especially  since,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
from  Indonesia,  the  Dutch  had  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  independent  action  and,  following  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations  with  the  Republic,  had 
embarked  on  a  military  campaign  which  threatened 
to  wipe  out  the  Republic  entirely. 

Aside  from  its  implications  for  the  process  of 
“colonial  transition”  in  postwar  world  politics,  the 
Indonesian  revolution  is  illuminating  as  a  test  case 
of  what  a  formerly  subject  people — in  this  instance 
subject  for  three  centuries — can  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  operating  a  national  government  and  econ¬ 
omy  with  almost  no  foreign  assistance,  and  this 
under  extremely  difficult  conditions  of  tight  block¬ 
ade  and  virtually  continuous  warfare. 

The  three-year  period  from  the  time  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender  and  the  declaration  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  Republic  in  August  1945  until  the  fall  of 
1948  can  be  divided  into  three  well-marked  phases: 
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i)  the  period  of  British  mediation;  2)  the  interlude 
of  independent  Dutch  action;  and  3)  intervention 
by  the  United  Nations. 

I.  BRITISH  MEDIATION 

When  the  Japanese  suddenly  surrendered  in 
August  1945,  Indonesia,  like  most  of  Southeast 
Asia,  became  a  “power  vacuum,”  for  Japan’s  juris¬ 
diction  by  right  of  conquest  ended,  while  the  vic¬ 
torious  Allies  were  unable  to  take  over  immediate¬ 
ly.  A  group  of  Indonesians,  headed  by  Soekarno 
and  others  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  prewar 
nationalist  movement  and  also  in  political  activities 
under  the  Japanese,  seized  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  and  proclaimed  an  independent  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Indonesia  on  August  17,  1945.^  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  itself  liberated  only  the  preceding  spring, 
lacked  the  military  forces  necessary  to  undertake 
reoccupation;  and  the  task  of  entering  the  Indies, 
accepting  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  there,  and 
assuming  interim  responsibility  for  administration 
was  consequently  delegated  by  the  Allies  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  Command.  All  through  the  war 
most  of  Indonesia  had  been  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  American  Southwest  Pacific  Command,  and 
the  decision  at  Potsdam  in  July  1945  to  shift  it  to  a 
predominantly  British  theater  came  as  a  surprise, 
especially  for  the  Dutch.  Ever  since,  there  has  been 
much  speculation  in  Dutch  quarters  over  how  dif¬ 
ferent  things  might  have  been  if  United  States 
forces  had  entered  Indonesia  instead  of  the  British.'* 
WTat  does  appear  certain  is  that  the  Americans 
would  have  entered  the  islands  with  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  perhaps  more  reliable  forces  than  proved 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  British.’ 

The  Republic  had  been  functioning  for  over  a 
month  when  a  small  British  force  arrived  in  Java 
in  September  1945.  Although  the  Dutch  had  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Republic  was  a  Japanese  creation, 
led  by  collaborators,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
dealt  with  except  as  an  enemy-inspired  product, 
the  British  quickly  realized  that,  whatever  the 
background  of  the  Republic  and  its  leaders,  it  en¬ 
joyed  the  support  of  the  native  population,  had 
large  armed  forces  at  its  disposal,  and  was  actually 
operating  as  an  effective  government,  at  least  in 
Java  and  parts  of  Sumatra.  Moreover,  Britain’s  mil¬ 
itary  weakness  played  a  decisive  role.  When  the 
British  announced  as  their  mission  in  Indonesia 

For  background  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Indonesian 
Republic,  cf.  C.  Wolf,  The  Indonesian  Story:  The  Birth,  Growth, 
snd  Structure  of  the  Indonesian  Republic  (New  York,  John  Day 
>ncl  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1948). 

4-  11‘id.,  pp.  27,  28. 

5-  The  British  forces  were  mainly  Indians  among  whom  many 
desertions  were  reported. 
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the  task  of  rounding  up  and  disarming  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  releasing  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  in¬ 
ternees,  and  maintaining  law  and  order  until  the 
lawful  government  was  re-established,  the  Republic 
expressed  its  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  first 
two  of  these  matters,  but  warned  that  if  the  third 
implied  the  return  of  Netherlands  rule,  this  would 
be  resisted.^  The  Republic  was  determined  to  seek 
international  recognition  of  its  tie  facto  indepen¬ 
dence.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  status  became  crucial;  and  the  British, 
while  they  never  left  any  doubt  that  they  regarded 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  over  Indonesia 
as  unquestionable,  set  the  tone  for  all  future  han¬ 
dling  of  the  question  on  a  basis  of  negotiation,  not 
only  by  agreeing  to  deal  with  Republican  author¬ 
ities,  but  also  by  insisting  that  the  Dutch  do  like¬ 
wise. 

DUTCH-BRITISH  DISAGREEMENTS 

During  October,  a  full  division  of  British  troops 
landed  in  Batavia,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  forces  to  occupy  Java’s  three  other  big 
cities:  Bandoeng,  Semarang,  and  Soerabaja.  Simul¬ 
taneously  Dutch  troops  and  officials  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Indies  Civil  Administration  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies  government-in-exile^  entered  the 
island.  A  part  of  the  Republican  government  then 
moved  to  Jogjakarta,®  while  skirmishes  multiplied. 
By  the  middle  of  November  Indonesian  forces, 
both  regular  and  irregular,  were  engaged  in  battle 
with  British  and  Dutch  units  at  numerous  points 
in  Java.  Facing  fierce  resistance,  the  British  in  early 
1946  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  use  Japanese 
troops  as  auxiliaries  against  the  Indonesians — an 
action  which  shocked  many  and  gave  Russia  and 
the  Ukraine  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  question  to  the  attention  of  the  UN  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1946.  This  incident,  among  other  factors  in 
the  Indonesian  situation,  precipitated  a  wave  of 
sympathy  for  the  new  Republic  and  of  criticism 
of  the  Western  colonial  powers,  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  This  country,  however,  displayed 
little  official  concern.^ 

6.  Soekarno  to  Christison,  October  9,  1945  (Jogjakarta,  Repub¬ 
lican  Ministry  of  Information,  1945). 

7.  Lieut.  Gov.  Gen.  Dr.  H.  J.  van  Mook  and  his  cabinet  had 
prepared  their  postwar  return  at  Brisbane,  .Australia.  The 
N.l.C.A.  was  their  quasi-military  avant-garde.  Few  Netherlands 
troops  were  available  during  the  war  and  until  mid- 1946. 

8.  Soekarno  and  Hatta,  the  Republic's  Vice-President,  consol¬ 
idated  nationalist  forces  from  this  inner  capital,  while  Prime 
Minister  Soetan  Sjahrir  handled  diplomatic  negotiations  at 
Batavia. 

9.  On  October  20,  J.  C.  V'incent  of  the  State  Department’s  Of¬ 
fice  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  favor  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  negotiated  settlement. 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  October  21,  1945,  pp.  644-48. 
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November  and  December  1945  were  months  of 
“terror”  in  Java.  In  the  midst  of  the  savage  war¬ 
fare,  however,  the  British  commander.  General 
Christison,  finally  managed  to  bring  together 
Dutch  and  Republican  representatives  for  informal 
discussions  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  lead  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Here  again,  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  a  pattern  was  set  which  was  to  persist  all 
through  the  negotiations  concerning  Indonesia: 
never  once  did  fighting  entirely  cease — nor  had  it 
at  the  time  of  this  writing — and  while  first  the 
Dutch  and  British  and  Indonesians,  and  then  the 
Dutch  and  Indonesians  alone,  and  finally  UN  agen¬ 
cies  were  conducting  parleys,  battles  of  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  intensity  were  going  on  in  the  islands. 

Since  the  Dutch  authorities  refused  to  have  any 
dealings  with  Soekarno,  whom  they  branded  as  a 
“Japanese  puppet,”  the  Indonesian  delegation  was 
headed  by  the  new  Republican  Premier  Sjahrir, 
who  was  free  of  the  taint  of  collaboration.  These 
talks,  begun  on  November  17,  had  been  preceded 
by  a  declaration  of  the  Dutch  authorities  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies  that  the  “commonwealth”  plan 
for  equal  partnership  of  Indonesia  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands  under  the  Crown,  which  the  Queen  had  first 
outlined  in  1942,*°  would  be  the  basis  of  their  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  people  of  Indonesia.  The  November 
conferences  had  barely  got  under  way  when  they 
were  broken  off  by  the  Republic  in  protest  against 
the  continued  entry  of  Dutch  troops.  In  this  respect, 
too,  coming  events  were  foreshadowed,  for,  despite 
the  strenuous  objection  of  the  Republic  and  a  suc¬ 
cessive  series  of  “agreements”  which  theoretically 
removed  the  necessity  for  further  military  reinforce¬ 
ments,  the  Dutch  felt  it  necessary  to  continue  pour¬ 
ing  military  forces  into  Indonesia. 

The  British,  by  December,  were  losing  patience 
with  their  unwelcome  task  in  Java,  and  steadily  in¬ 
creased  their  insistence  that  the  Dutch  and  Repub¬ 
licans  get  together  and  negotiate  a  settlement. 
Meanwhile,  on  December  19,  the  United  States 
issued  its  first  official  statement  on  Indonesia,  back¬ 
ing  up  the  British  demand  for  negotiations.* ‘  As  a 
result  of  military  conversations  with  Lord  Mount- 
batten  in  Singapore  in  early  December,  and  of  an 
interview  between  the  Netherlands  Premier,  the 
Minister  of  Overseas  Territories,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor-General  van  Mook  and  British  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  and  British  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin 
at  Chequers  in  late  December,  the  policy  of  nego¬ 
tiation  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Dutch. 

10.  Sjjecch  from  the  Throne  over  Radio-Oranje,  London,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1942. 

11.  Department  of  State  Press  Release,  December  19,  1945. 


NEW  DUTCH  EMPIRE  PLANS 

While  the  Security  Council  was  debating  a  Rus¬ 
sian-backed  project  to  send  a  UN  commission  of 
enquiry  to  Indonesia,*^  and  the  British  faced 
mounting  difficulties  in  Java,  complicated  by  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  demands  from  India  that  the  use  of 
Indian  troops  against  Indonesians  be  stopped  and 
by  growing  criticism  in  Parliament,*^  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  on  February  10,  1946  announced  a  new  plan 
for  reorganization  of  the  Dutch  empire.*^  With 
equal  partnership  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
still  to  be  the  basis  of  this  offer,  a  procedure  was 
outlined  whereby,  after  an  indefinite  period, 
Indonesia  might  enjoy  the  right  of  free  self-de¬ 
termination.  Meanwhile,  a  democratic,  representa¬ 
tive  legislature,  with  a  majority  of  Indonesian 
members,  would  be  established  in  the  Indies;  but 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  as  before  the  war, 
would  have  extensive  powers  to  guarantee  “funda¬ 
mental  rights,  efficient  administration,  and  sound 
financial  management.”  There  would  be  a  central 
government  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  including  a 
cabinet  composed  of  members  from  all  its  parts, 
but  no  central  legislature.  A  broadening  of  the 
highly  restricted  civil  rights  of  the  prewar  period 
was  promised,  as  well  as  sponsorship  by  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  of  Indonesia’s  membership  in  the  UN. 

This  plan,  which  failed  to  mention  the  Republic 
and  continued  to  consider  the  whole  of  Indonesia 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Netherlands  Kingdom, 
became  the  basis  for  protracted  negotiations  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  1946.  As  these  conferences 
were  getting  slowly  under  way  in  Java,  enhanced 
by  a  British  decision  to  send  Sir  Archibald  Clark- 
Kerr  as  special  mediator  to  the  area,  the  UN  Se¬ 
curity  Council  in  London  defeated  the  proposal 
that  the  UN  dispatch  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  Indonesia.  In  the  UN  debates  the 
United  States,  siding  with  the  colonial  powers,  took 
the  position  that  no  threat  to  the  peace  was  in¬ 
volved  in  British  activities  in  Indonesia,  and  that, 
moreover,  intervention  by  the  UN  in  the  form  of 
a  commission  of  enquiry  might  disturb  the  delicate 
negotiations  in  progress  in  Java  under  British 
auspices.*’ 

Meanwhile,  in  Batavia,  some  headway  was  being 
made  toward  a  settlement,  as  evidenced  by  the 
nature  of  Republican  counterproposals  to  the  Dutch 
plan  and  by  a  spring  visit  of  a  Republican  delega- 

12.  UN  Security  Q)uncil,  Official  Records,  First  Year,  First 
Series,  No.  i,  pp.  173-263. 

13.  Hansard,  416-17  H.C.  Deb. 

14.  R.  Kennedy,  "Dutch  Plan  for  the  Indies,”  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  April  10,  1946,  pp.  97-102. 

15.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  UN  Security  Giuncil,  Official  Records, 
cited,  pp.  235-37. 
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tion  to  the  Netherlands  for  conversations  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  there.  At  this  period,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  government,  especially  as  represented  by 
Premier  Schermerhorn  and  Minister  of  Overseas 
Territories  Logemann,  leaned  toward  a  liberal  pol¬ 
icy  in  Indonesia,  but  attacks  of  conservative  ele¬ 
ments  both  in  and  out  of  parliament  continued 
unremittently.**^  A  commission  of  investigation  re¬ 
turned  to  Holland  bitterly  denouncing  the  “soft” 
handling  of  the  Republic  by  van  Mook  and  his 
Netherlands  Indies  advisers.  In  May  the  Dutch 
cabinet  reported  to  parliament  that  a  plan  had  been 
worked  out  for  Indonesia  which  followed  closely 
the  February  program,  but  that  in  this  plan  the 
Republic  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  states  in  an  Indonesian  federation,  this  fed¬ 
eration  in  turn  to  be  linked  with  Holland  in  a 
union.  The  new  proposal  constituted  the  first  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Republic’s  de  facto  status  by  the 
Dutch.  The  plan  was  very  similar  to  the  French 
scheme  for  an  Indonesian  federation,  in  which  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  was  to  be  a  free  state  in  a 
federation  forming  part  of  French  union. 

PLANS  FOR  EASTERN  INDONESIA 

On  June  17,  1946  the  Republic  forwarded  its 
counterproposals  to  this  plan,  which  proved  so  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  Dutch  that  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  The  Republic  had  demanded  an  arm¬ 
istice,  cessation  of  troop  reinforcements,  and  an 
alliance  of  the  Republic  (which  was  to  include  both 
Java  and  Sumatra)  with  the  Netherlands  merely 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  This,  of  course,  would  have 
implied  immediate  de  jure  recognition  of  the  Re¬ 
public’s  independence.  The  Dutch,  furthermore, 
intended  to  restrict  de  facto  Republican  jurisdiction 
to  Java  alone. 

As  a  result  of  a  postelcctoral  cabinet  shift  to 
the  right  in  Holland  and  disturbed  internal  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Republic,*’  Dutch-Republican  negotia¬ 
tions  lapsed  until  October.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Dutch  were  busy  with  plans  for  the 
islands  outside  Java  and  Sumatra.  In  pursuance  of 
these  plans,  a  conference  was  convened  at  Malino, 
in  Celebes,  in  July,  with  representatives  from  the 
outer  islands  (Borneo,  Celebes,  Lesser  Sundas,  and 
Moluccas)  present.  This  was  the  first  emergence 
I  of  what  was  to  become  an  important  aspect  of 
I  Dutch  policy:  the  organization  of  territories  out- 

16.  Within  parliament,  primarily  from  the  Anti-Revolutionary 
and  Christian-Historical  benches.  Outside  parliament,  cf.  C. 
Gerretson,  Indie  Onder  Dictatuur  (Amsterdam,  Elsevier,  1946); 
W.  Mcijer  Ranneft,  De  Weg  voor  Indie  (Amsterdam,  1945). 

A  quickly  suppressed  coup  d’etat  was  attempted  against 

ithe  Republican  government  in  Central  Java  by  dissident  extreme 
left-  and  right-wing  elements. 


side  the  Republic  into  theoretically  self-governing 
states  destined  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
Republic  in  a  future  Indonesian  federation.  The 
Malino  conference  passed  resolutions  favoring  the 
formation  of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia,  to  con¬ 
sist  of  four  federated  states:  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  East  Indonesia.  In  December  another  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Den  Pasar,  Bali,  formally  setting 
up  the  state  of  East  Indonesia,  to  include  all  the 
islands  outside  Java  and  Sumatra  except  Borneo. 
The  Dutch  now  felt  quite  secure  in  their  control 
of  the  outer  islands,  where,  after  July  1946,  military 
rule  had  been  replaced  by  civil  administrations. 
While  the  Republic  at  first  denounced  the  “puppet” 
states,  it  later  increasingly  noted  the  use  which 
could  be  made  of  their  strong  incipient  nationalist 
leanings. 

'  In  October,  following  the  arrival  in  Java  of  a 
Netherlands  Commission-General  with  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  powers  to  assist  the  Lieutenant  Governor- 
General  in  the  negotiations,  Dutch-Indonesian  talks 
were  resumed,  this  time  under  the  guidance  of  the 
British  Commissioner  in  Southeast  Asia,  Lord  Kil- 
learn.  Just  before  these  parleys  opened,  the  Dutch, 
with  Lieutenant  Governor-General  van  Mook  as 
their  spokesman,  had  for  the  first  time  officially 
admitted  that  the  Republic  was  not  entirely  a  Jap¬ 
anese-inspired  creation.**  Britain’s  announcement 
that  all  its  forces  would  be  soon  withdrawn  from 
Indonesia  produced  a  truce  agreement  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14.  The  Dutch  were  to  be  allowed  to  bring  the 
total  of  their  forces  in  Java  up  to  the  number  of 
the  departing  British  troops.  These,  at  their  peak, 
had  totaled  about  100,000.  The  Indonesians  had  ap¬ 
proximately  200,000  men  under  arms,  but  the  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  the  Dutch  in  training, 
weapons,  and  other  equipment  far  more  than  bal¬ 
anced  the  military  scales,  as  proved  to  be  the  case 
when  the  Dutch  went  into  action  eight  months 
later. 

When  the  last  of  the  British  troops  left  Indo¬ 
nesia  on  November  30,  they  had  disarmed  and 
evacuated  270,000  Japanese,  and  had  freed  110,000 
prisoners  of  war  and  internees.  In  the  political 
sphere  also,  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  their  depar¬ 
ture  that  the  British  had  achieved  a  resounding 
success,  for  on  November  15,  1946  at  Linggadjati, 
just  outside  the  city  of  Cheribon  in  Java,  a  political 
agreement  had  been  initialed  by  the  Dutch  and 
Republican  delegates  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Kil- 
learn.  All  that  remained  before  final  signatures 
could  be  affixed  to  the  document  was  the  approval 

18.  At  the  Pangkalpinang  conference  of  representatives  of 
minority  groups  from  non-Rcpublican  areas,  held  in  October 
1946.  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14,  42. 
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of  the  Netherlands  parliament  and  the  Republican 
government. 

During  the  first  phase  of  postwar  Indonesian 
history,  the  new  Republic  functioned  with  remark¬ 
able  and  generally  unexpected  success.  It  seems  to 
have  had  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
60  million  people  living  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
an  appreciable,  although  undeterminable,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  other  islands.*’  Less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  Republic  had  been  proclaimed  by  Soe- 
karno,  a  “Central  National  Committee  of  the  Re¬ 
public”’’  had  convened  and  adopted  a  constitution 
presented  to  it  by  a  Preparatory  Independence 
C>)mmission,  which  had  operated  under  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  had  chosen  Soekarno  and  Hatta,  respec¬ 
tively,  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  new 
state.  The  Central  National  Committee  was  to 
function  as  the  legislative  body  of  the  Republic 
until,  under  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  a  People’s 
Congress  could  be  elected  by  popular  ballot.  Such 
an  election  has  yet  to  be  held,  and  the  Central 
Committee  has  continued  to  act  as  the  pro¬ 
visional  legislature.  Elections  being  impracticable 
under  the  existing  conditions,  the  membership  of 
the  Committee  was  made  as  representative  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  apportioning  the  seats  among  various  par¬ 
ties,  geographical  regions,  and  other  groups;  and 
this  principle  of  attaining  as  close  an  approxima¬ 
tion  as  possible  to  a  truly  representative  assembly 
without  elections  has  been  followed  consistently. 
The  Committee  included  representatives  of  parties, 
regions,  and  minority  and  occupational  groups.^* 
This  large  and  unwieldy  body  chose  from  among 
its  members  (eventually  totaling  516)  a  Working 
Committee,  proportionally  representative  of  the 
whole  assembly,  to  operate  on  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  schedule. 

Sjahrir,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Working  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  chosen  Premier  in  November  1945.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  constitution,  the  Premier  should  be 
selected  by  and  responsible  to  the  President;  but 
the  National  Committee  amended  this  provision 
in  November,  and  ever  since  the  Premier  has  been 
chosen  by  the  President  but  responsible  to  the  pro¬ 
visional  legislature.  Changes  in  cabinet  leadership 
and  personnel  have  been  frequent,  but  have  not 
impiaired  the  principle  that  the  executive  as  well  as 
the  legislative  branch  should  have  a  representative 
character;  and  all  cabinets  have  been  cabinets  of 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  42,  report  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Kocts,  chief  of  van  Mook’s 
cabinet. 

20.  Reminiscent  in  structure  and  composition  of  the  prewar 
Cx)ngrcss  of  the  G.A.P.I.  Federation  of  Indonesian  Nationalist 
parties. 

21.  G.  McT.  K.ihin,  “Government  in  Indonesia,”  Far  Eastern 
Siirtry,  February  26,  1947,  pp.  37-41. 


“national  unity.”  The  absence  of  any  tendency  to¬ 
ward  one-party  rule  or  personal  dictatorship  has 
also  been  noted  by  observers,  despite  the  remaining 
gap  between  the  leadership  elite  and  the  masses,  as 
evidence  that  the  young  Republic  is  likely  to  de- 
velop7  along  democratic  lines.^^ 

In  the  economic  sphere,  the  Republic’s  policy 
tended  strongly  toward  forms  of  state  control,  the 
hope  being  that  its  economy  could  be  “organized 
cooperatively”  and  that  branches  of  production  im¬ 
portant  to  the  state  and  the  people  would  be  na¬ 
tionalized.^^  At  least  until  1947,  however,  condi¬ 
tions  were  not  sufficiently  settled  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  begin  working  out  plans  along  these  lines. 
The  Netherlands  authorities  in  January  1947 
claimed  and  enforced  a  series  of  import  and  export 
regulations,  which  practically  constituted  a  block¬ 
ade  of  all  Republican  ports.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  relaxation  of  this  strangle  hold  on  Repub¬ 
lican  trade  with  the  outside  world.  As  much  as  any 
other  single  factor,  the  Dutch  blockade  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  the  Republic  to  its  desperate 
condition  in  late  1948. 

II.  INDEPENDENT  DUTCH  ACTION 

No  sooner  was  the  Linggadjati  agreement  ini¬ 
tialed  than  militant  circles  in  the  Republic  and 
conservative  elements  in  the  Netherlands  began  to 
express  doubts  about  its  terms  and  require  that 
reservations  be  attached.  Due  to  pressure,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  government  agreed  to  a  set  of  stipulations 
which — under  the  term  “Jonkman  Reservations”— 
formed  the  official  Netherlands  interpretation  of 
the  document.^"*  Thereupon,  the  draft  agreement 
was  approved  in  the  Lower  House,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  final  signing. 

THE  LINGGADJATI  AGREEMENT 

The  eighteen  articles  of  the  Linggadjati  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  summarized  as  follows.^’  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  recognized  the  Republic  as  the  de  facto  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  This  first  provision 

22.  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  p.  64.  The  late  Aung  San  in  Burma,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  Vietnam,  and  even  Roxas  in  the  Philippines  seem  to 
have  wielded  far  more  personal  power  than  Soekarno  in  the 
multiparty  Republic. 

23.  Phoebe  Morrison,  “Indonesia:  Crossroads  in  American  Pol¬ 
icy,”  American  Perspectite,  November  1947,  p.  403. 

24.  The  document’s  provision  for  “cooperation  with  the  Re¬ 
public”  was  interpreted  to  imply  sole  ultimate  Netherlands  re¬ 
sponsibility  pending  the  formation  of  the  new  United  States  of 
Indonesia;  the  term  “federal”  was  interpreted  to  imply  full 
equality  between  the  Republic  and  the  other  states  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  federation.  The  Republic  signed  the  agreement  without 
subscribing  to  the  secret  Netherlands  interpretations.  Wolf, 
op.  cit.,  p.  46. 

25.  For  full  text,  see  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  14- 
1948,  pp.  325-26, 
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I  represented  a  victory  for  the  Republic,  since  the 

I  Dutch,  as  shown  by  the  Malino  resolutions,  had 
wanted  to  separate  Sumatra  from  the  Republic. 
Areas  occupied  by  Dutch  troops  in  these  two 
islands  were  to  be  gradually  yielded  to  the  Re¬ 
public,  at  the  latest  by  January  i,  1949.  The  Nether¬ 
lands  and  the  Republic  were  to  co-operate  in 
forming  a  sovereign  democratic  state,  the  federated 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  with  three  divisions: 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  States  of  Borneo 
and  East  Indonesia.  If  the  population  of  any  terri- 
j  tory  should  decide,  by  democratic  process,  not  to 
join  the  U.S.I.  but  to  have  a  special  relationship 
to  the  federation  and  the  Netherlands,  this  would 
be  arranged.  The  constitution  of  the  U.S.I.  was  to 
be  framed  by  a  constituent  assembly  of  “democrat¬ 
ically  nominated”  representatives  of  the  Republic 
I  and  the  other  two  states.  The  method  of  partici- 

j  pation  in  this  assembly  would  be  determined  by 

I  consultation  between  the  Republic  and  the  Nether- 
l  lands. 

The  contracting  jwwers  would  also  co-operate  in 
establishing  a  Netherlands-Indonesia  Union,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  Netherlands  sovereign  and  composed  of 
two  equal  partners:  the  Netherlands  Kingdom 
(Netherlands,  Surinam,  and  Curasao)  and  the 
U.S.I.  The  latter  was  to  be  a  sovereign  state,  but  its 
I  bond  with  the  union  would  be  indissoluble.  Joint 
organs  of  government  would  handle  matters  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest.  An  important  article  dealing  with  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustments  provided  that  the  Republic 
!  would  recognize  the  claims  of  all  non-Indonesians 
to  the  restoration  of  their  rights  and  the  restitution 
of  their  goods  within  Republican  territory,  and 
'  for  this  purpose  a  joint  commission  would  be 
f  appointed. 

Ii  The  date  by  which  the  U.S.I.  and  the  Nether¬ 

lands-Indonesia  Union  should  be  established  was 
set  as  January  i,  1949.  In  the  meantime,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  would  take  steps  to  obtain  the  admission  of 
the  U.S.I.  as  a  member  of  the  UN  immediately 
after  the  formation  of  the  Netherlands-Indonesia 
Union.  An  interim  organization  was  to  be  cre- 
I  ated  as  soon  as  possible  to  implement  the  agree- 

i  ment  and  to  carry  on  all  preparatory  work.  If  the 

1  delegates  were  unable  to  settle  a  point  of  dispute, 

I  it  would  be  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a  party  of 

j  another  nationality.  If  the  two  delegations  could 
I  not  agree  upon  an  arbitrator,  the  latter  would  be 

(selected  by  the  President  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  This  arbitration  clause  would  seem  to 
I  have  insured  peaceful  settlement  of  any  possible 
;  dispute,  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
i  feature  of  the  agreement  gave  rise  to  optimistic  ex- 
I  pectations.  It  is  still  difficult  to  understand  why  the 


Dutch  refused  arbitration  when  the  final  deadlock 
on  implementation  occurred  and  the  Republic  in¬ 
voked  the  procedure. 

Despite  political  progress,  fighting  continued  in 
Java  throughout  January  1947,  and  rose  to  new 
heights  of  intensity  in  Sumatra.  Both  sides  charged 
provocations  and  violations  of  the  lines  set  by  truce. 
On  January  28  the  Dutch  announced  the  “trade 
regulations”  which  were  in  effect  a  complete  naval 
blockade  of  all  Republican  ports,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Republic  was  selling  the  produce  of  Dutch- 
owned  properties.  They  claimed  the  right  to 
examine  and,  if  necessary,  confiscate  all  such  ship¬ 
ments.  The  next  month  a  test  case  arose  when  the 
Martin  Behrman,  an  American  ship,  was  stopped 
by  a  Dutch  naval  vessel  after  taking  on  a  cargo 
at  the  Republican  port  of  Cheribon,  and  was  forced 
to  proceed  to  Batavia.  Against  United  States  pro¬ 
tests,  the  Dutch  stood  their  ground,  impounded 
the  cargo,  and  continued  the  blockade. 

Nevertheless,  the  Linggadjati  agreement  was 
formally  signed  by  Netherlands  and  Republican 
representatives  in  Batavia  on  March  25.  This  event 
was  widely  acclaimed  as  a  triumph  of  peace-mak¬ 
ing  by  the  governments  and  press  of  the  world, 
yet  the  nonexistence  of  the  conditions  and  spirit 
necessary  to  make  reality  of  the  agreement’s  en¬ 
lightened  provisions  was  being  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  almost  simultaneous  events.  On  March  17 
the  Dutch  had  broken  through  Republican  lines 
and  seized  the  city  of  Modjokerto  in  eastern  Java, 
and  the  Republic  denounced  this  as  a  breach  of 
truce.  On  March  22  the  parliament  of  the  new  state 
of  East  Indonesia  convened  for  the  first  time, 
amidst  Republican  protests  that  in  setting  up  this 
state  by  unilateral  action  the  Netherlands  author¬ 
ities  were  violating  Article  II  of  the  Linggadjati 
agreement,  which  provided  for  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  in  the 
formation  of  the  U.S.I.  On  the  other  hand,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  March  Prime  Minister  Sjahrir  and 
Hadji  Agoes  Salim,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
went  to  New  Delhi  to  attend  the  unofficial  Asian 
Relations  conference  as  delegates  of  the  Republic; 
and  from  there  Salim  set  out  for  the  Near  East, 
where  he  soon  began  discussions  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Arab  League  states  which  led,  in  May 
and  June,  to  de  jure  recognition  of  the  Republic  by 
all  the  Arab  countries  and  Afghanistan.  The  Dutch 
were  later  to  cite  these  dealings  as  Republican 
breaches  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement.  On  March  31 
Britain  granted  “limited”  de  facto  recognition  to 
the  Republic;  and  in  April  the  United  States  fol- 

26.  New  Yor/i  Times,  March  30,  1947;  Attlee,  Hansard,  435 
H.C.  Deb.  1647. 
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lowed  suit.^’  The  strange  and  anomalous  interna¬ 
tional  status  of  the  Republic,  which  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  thus  required  improvisa¬ 
tions  in  the  terms  of  recognition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  Commission-General  and 
the  Republican  delegates  were  running  into  a 
mounting  succession  of  disagreements  over  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  terms  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement, 
and  during  May  negotiations  were  rapidly  head¬ 
ing  toward  an  impasse.  The  atmosphere  of  discus¬ 
sion,  already  marked  by  lack  of  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  Indonesians  to  implement  the  agree¬ 
ment,^®  was  further  clouded  by  the  steady  rein¬ 
forcement  of  Netherlands  troops  in  the  islands, 
and  by  Dutch  persistence  in  setting  up,  over  bitter 
Republican  protests,  new  “states”  or  territories.  No 
progress  was  being  made  on  economic  measures  for 
the  resumption  of  production  and  trade;  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Netherlands  economy,  crippled  by  the  war  and 
the  loss  of  the  German  market,  and  increasingly 
strained  by  military  costs  in  Indonesia,  could  no 
longer  sustain  the  continued  failure  to  restore  the 
dollar-exchange  value  of  the  Indies.  Indeed,  eco¬ 
nomic  desperation  seems  to  have  been  a  major 
reason  for  the  subsequent  Dutch  decision  to  dis¬ 
continue  further  efforts  to  implement  the  Ling¬ 
gadjati  agreement  in  bilateral  co-operation  with  the 
Republic,  and  to  start  full-scale  warfare  against  it, 
despite  the  cost  in  Indonesian  ill-will  and  inter¬ 
national  condemnation.^^ 

Charge  following  countercharge  and  deadlocked 
issues  mounting  steadily,  the  Dutch  on  May  27 
issued  a  final  ultimatum  to  the  Republic.  They 
demanded,  first,  immediate  formation  of  an  In¬ 
terim  Federal  government,  to  rule  all  of  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  to  prepare  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.I., 
presumably  by  January  i,  1949.  This  government 
would  include  representatives  of  the  various  polit¬ 
ical  entities  in  Indonesia  (i.e.,  the  Republic  and  the 
new  Dutch-sponsored  “states”)  and  be  headed  by  a 
representative  of  the  Netherlands  Crown,  who 
would  have  final  “power  of  decision.”  Second,  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  government  would  be 
handled  by  a  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  two  representatives  of  the  Republic,  one  of  East 
Indonesia,  one  of  Borneo,  and  a  Dutch  chairman. 
Third,  a  Joint  Directorate  of  Internal  Security,  in- 

27.  New  York.  Times,  April  18,  1947. 

28.  The  Dutch  claimed  that  the  Republic  showed  no  willing¬ 
ness  to  restore  Dutch-owned  property  as  stipulated  in  Article 
XIV  of  the  agreement,  and  moreover  was  causing  near-famine 
in  the  Dutch  occupied  areas  by  refusing  to  allow  shipments  of 
rice  from  Republican  territory. 

29.  "Indonesia — The  Real  Issues,”  The  Economist  (London), 
July  26,  1947,  pp.  I57-58- 


eluding  Dutch  and  Indonesian  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  authorities,  would  be  set  up  to  demilitarize 
the  perimeters  around  Dutch-occupied  areas  and 
maintain  security  throughout  the  islands,  including 
the  Republic.  The  Directorate  would  have  at  its 
disposal  a  joint  Indonesian-Dutch  gendarmerie, 
with  an  equal  number  of  troops  from  each  side. 
Finally,  a  Joint  Economic  Administrative  Council, 
including  representatives  of  Holland  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Indonesia,  would  control  exports, 
imports,  and  foreign  exchange.  Its  decisions  would 
be  made  by  unanimous  vote,  failing  which  the 
Interim  government  would  resolve  any  issue. 

The  Republic  had  numerous  objections  to  this 
proposal.  On  June  8  it  made  known  its  counter¬ 
proposals  to  the  Commission-General.  Although 
the  Interim  Federal  government  was  accepted  in 
principle,  many  qualifications  were  attached  to  the 
Dutch  plan.  Realizing  that  the  Republican  answer, 
drafted  in  the  Working  Committee  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  legislature,  left  little  hope  for  a  settlement, 
and  sensing  the  mounting  Dutch  temper  and  the 
general  undervaluation  in  Jogjakarta  of  Dutch 
power.  Prime  Minister  Sjahrir,  on  his  own  initia¬ 
tive,  dispatched  two  notes  to  the  Commission-Gen¬ 
eral,  outlining  the  maximum  concessions  the  Re¬ 
public  might  make.  These  included  recognition  of 
the  special  position  de  jure  of  the  Crown  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Interim  government  and  acceptance 
of  the  Dutch  plan  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  asked,  however,  for  further  discussions  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  ultimatum,  and  insisted 
that  any  provisions  for  internal  security  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  Republican  responsibility  ,for  law  and 
order  in  Republican  territory. 

“limited  police  action” 

On  June  26  the  provisional  legislature  of  the  Re¬ 
public  voted  disapproval  of  Sjahrir’s  concessions, 
and  the  next  day  the  Prime  Minister  resigned.  As 
a  result  of  this  action,  however,  the  left-wing  bloc 
in  the  legislature,  the  so-called  Sajap  Kiri,  almost 
immediately  reversed  its  stand,  and  declared  its 
willingness  to  support  Sjahrir’s  position.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  President  Soekarno  sent  a  note  to  the 
Dutch  expressing  his  general  agreement  with 
Sjahrir’s  proposals.  Probably  as  important  a  factor 
as  the  influence  of  Sjahrir  in  mollifying  the  Re¬ 
publican  stand  had  been  an  aide-memoire  received 
by  the  Republic  from  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  urging  co-operation  without  delay  in  the 
formation  of  an  interim  federal  government  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Netherlands  pro¬ 
posal,  including  acceptance  of  Netherlands  sover¬ 
eignty  and  “ultimate  authority”  in  Indonesia;  and 
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further  stating  that  the  United  States  was  prepared 
to  consider  granting  financial  aid  to  such  an  in¬ 
terim  government  upon  its  establishment.^®  The 
new  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Dutch  brought  the  dispute  no  nearer  solution; 
and  a  final  invocation  of  the  arbitration  procedure 
of  Linggadjati  by  a  new  Republican  cabinet  under 
Sjarifoeddin  failed. 

On  July  20,  van  Mook  sent  a  note  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  stating  that  the  Netherlands  considered  itself 
no  longer  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  October  truce 
or  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement,  both  of  which, 
he  said,  had  been  violated  by  the  Republic;  and 
that  it  would  take  measures  to  end  the  untenable 
situation  and  to  make  possible  execution  of  the 
Linggadjati  program.  On  July  21  the  Dutch  swept 
forward  on  all  fronts,  and  within  two  weeks,  em¬ 
ploying  the  full  might  of  armored  and  mechanized 
equipment  and  co-ordinating-  land,  air,  and  am¬ 
phibious  operations,  they  occupied  all  of  the  main 
points  in  western,  eastern,  and  a  large  part  of  cen¬ 
tral  Java.  The  halting  of  hostilities  on  August  4 
under  the  UN  cease-fire  order  left  to  the  actual 
control  of  the  Republic  only  about  a  third  of  the 
island’s  area.  In  Sumatra,  also,  the  Dutch  had  ad¬ 
vanced  inland  on  the  south  and  east,  occupying  most 
1  of  the  valuable  oil  and  plantation  districts,  here 
j  again  taking  over  the  principal  seaports  and  reduc- 

Iing  Republican  territory  mostly  to  interior  moun¬ 
tain  lands.  The  Netherlands  delegate  reported  to  the 
UN  that  his  government  had  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  reluctance  resorted  to  this  “limited  police  ac¬ 
tion,”  by  this  phrase  making  plain  the  Dutch  claim, 
from  which  the  Netherlands  has  not  since  deviated, 
I  that  the  military  operations  in  Indonesia  were  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  domestic  jurisdiction  and  there- 
[  fore  not  the  concern  of  any  outside  power  or  of 
the  UN. 

This  Dutch  “police  action”  caused  immediate 
and  far-reaching  international  reactions.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  thoroughly  annoyed  at  the  Dutch 
action  and  facing  serious  Australian  and  Indian 
pressure  for  UN  intervention,  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  by  offering  its  good  offices  in  mediating  the 
conflict.  But  when,  despite  strong  British  and 
American  diplomatic  urging  at  The  Hague,  Brit¬ 
ain’s  overture  proved  unsuccessful,  all  shipments  of 
arms  to  the  Dutch  from  Britain  were  stopped.^* 
The  United  States,  expressing  regret  and  dismay  at 
the  situation,^^  thereupon  proceeded  to  offer  its 
own  good  offices  to  the  parties,  a  proposal  which 
the  Dutch,  having  reached  their  major  military 

30.  New  Yorl{  Times,  June  29,  1947. 

131.  Ibid.,  July  31,  1947. 

32.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  3,  1947,  p.  230. 
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objectives,  were  willing  to  accept,  but  which  was 
eventually  refused  by  the  Republic  after  the  Secur¬ 
ity  Council  had  taken  up  the  Indonesian  case.  On 
July  24  Premier  Nehru  of  India  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  come  to  be  called  the  Asian  “Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.”  “No  European  country,  whatever  it 
may  be,”  he  said,  “has  the  right  to  set  its  army  in 
Asia  against  the  people  of  Asia.  When  it  does, 
Asia  will  not  tolerate  it.  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  that 
foreign  armies  are  fighting  on  Asian  soil  is  itself 
a  great  insult  to  Asia.”^^  General  condemnation  of 
the  Dutch  for  failing  to  resort  to  the  arbitration 
provisions  of  the  Linggadjati  agreement  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  other  countries. 

On  July  30  the  UN  Security  Council  received 
simultaneous  letters  from  India  and  Australia  call¬ 
ing  for  Council  proceedings  on  Indonesia.^'*  The 
Indian  letter  invoked  Chapter  V’l  of  the  Charter, 
asserting  that  the  situation  endangered  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  international  peace  and  security  under 
Article  34  and  asking  the  Council  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  put  an  end  to  this  situation. 
The  Australian  letter  cited  Chapter  VII,  claiming 
that  the  Indonesian  warfare  constituted  a  breach 
of  the  peace  under  Article  39  and  requesting  the 
Council,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims,  or 
position  of  the  parties  concerned,  to  call  on  them 
to  cease  hostilities  and  commence  arbitration  as 
provided  for  in  the  Linggadjati  agreement.  An 
Australian  resolution,  based  on  this  charge,  was 
formally  moved  when  the  Council  convened  on 
July  31.  The  Netherlands,  rallying  the  colonial 
powers  to  its  side,  insisted  that  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  first  of  all  clarify  the  question  of  competence 
in  a  matter  which  it  claimed  to  be  one  of  strictly 
domestic  jurisdiction.^'  In  the  impasse  created  by 
the  competence  question,  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posed  an  amended  resolution  from  which  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  UN  Charter  and  the  Linggadjati  agree¬ 
ment  were  removed.  This  proposal,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Council,  obscured  the  legal  char¬ 
acter  of  its  action  and  weakened  its  effect,  for  it 
left  unanswered  the  critical  question  whether  the 
Council  had  the  right  to  intervene  under  the  Char- 
ter.^^  However,  the  resolution,  including  a  Polish 
amendment  requiring  the  disputing  parties  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  of  progress  in  settlement,  did 
place  the  Council  on  record  as  demanding  that 

33.  New  Yorl(  Times,  July  25,  1947.  The  “Asian  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine”  was  reiterated  more  explicitly  by  Nehru  on  July  28.  See 
ibid.,  July  29,  1947. 

34.  UN  Docs.  S/447,  S/449,  July  30,  1947. 

35.  *Van  Kleffens,  171  S/P.V.  loi-ii,  July  31,  1947. 

36.  The  U.S.  delegate  later  admitted  the  competence  o£  the 
Council  to  order  a  cease-fire  under  Article  40  and  recognized 
that  action  in  the  case  had  been  taken  under  that  Article. 
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hostilities  cease  forthwith  and  that  the  parties  settle 
their  dispute  by  peaceful  means.^’  In  the  course 
of  the  debates,  a  French  move  that  the  Council 
expressly  reserve  competence  had  been  defeated; 
but  also  defeated  was  a  Russian  amendment,  im¬ 
portant  in  principle  and  content,  under  which  the 
Security  Council  was  to  request  the  forces  of  both 
sides  to  withdraw  to  the  positions  they  held  before 
the  “police  action”  of  July  21.  The  Netherlands 
delegate  emphatically  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
was  supp<jrted  by  the  American  spokesman  who, 
referring  to  the  “so<alled”  Republic,  claimed  that 
chaos  would  spread  in  Dutch-vacated  territories. 

The  cease-fire  resolution,  on  which  only  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium  abstained,  was  the  first  in¬ 
stance  where  the  settlement  of  a  colonial  conflict 
by  force  of  arms  had  been  recognized  as  an  inter¬ 
national  problem,  within  the  province  of  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  It  is  understandable  why  such 
a  departure  from  historical  precedent  should  have 
been  marked  not  only  by  hesitation  and  resistance 
but  also  by  confusion  over  the  legal  principles  in¬ 
volved.  This  confusion  has  yet  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  the  Dutch  have  never  accepted  the  principle 
of  UN  competence  to  act  in  the  Indonesian  case. 
In  fact,  the  “police  action”  which  led  directly  to 
international  intervention  is  itself  difficult  to  define 
in  traditional  terms.  It  was  not  a  suppression  of 
rebellion,  for  the  Republic  had  been  recognized  by 
the  Netherlands;  yet  it  was  not  a  war  between  sov¬ 
ereign  states,  for  Indonesia  was  not  to  become 
independent  until  January  i,  1949,  and  the  interim 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  over  Indonesia  was 
not  in  question. 

During  the  second  phase  of  postwar  Indonesian 
history,  the  Republic  reached  its  highest  level  of 
internal  development  and  international  prestige, 
despite  the  progressive  deterioration  of  its  relations 
with  the  Netherlands.  The  government,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Sjahrir,  maintained  a 
good  measure  of  efficiency  and  stability  until  the 
eve  of  the  catastrophic  “police  action,”  and  Soekar- 
no  adroitly  kept  the  political  balance  between  the 
broadly  equal  left-wing  bloc  of  parties  known 
as  the  Sajap  Kiri  and  the  rightist  group  called  the 
Benteng  Republik^}^  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
alignment  was  that  the  “moderates,”  who  sup¬ 
ported  Sjahrir’s  policy  of  seeking  solution  by  nego¬ 
tiations  with,  and  reasonable  concession  to,  the 
Dutch,  at  this  time  included  not  only  Soekarno’s 
National  party  and  the  Socialists,  led  by  Sjahrir 
and  Sjarifoeddin,  but  also  the  Communist  and 
Labor  parties;  whereas  the  largest  groups  in  the 

37.  UN  Doc.  S/459,  August  I,  1947. 

38.  Wolf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-58. 
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opposition  belonged  to  Masjoemi,  a  Moslem  re-  | 
ligious  federation  of  parties  whose  adherents  were  i 
generally  much  more  conservative  in  economic  and  ; 
political  views  but  favored  a  more  militant  attitude  ] 
toward  the  Netherlands.  The  lack  of  a  homogenous  i 
cabinet  and  of  a  working  majority  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  explains  in  part  what  the  Dutch  complained  ’ 
of  as  the  “dilatory  tactics”  of  the  Republic. 

In  economic  affairs,  the  second  phase  of  the  Re-  ! 
public’s  history  was  marked  by  intensive  planning  ; 
for  organization  of  a  largely  state-controlled  econ-  ! 
omy  and  by  strong  development  of  the  labor  union  | 
movement.  By  the  spring  of  1947  there  were  28  j 
unions,  with  a  claimed  membership  of  1,200,000,  in  | 
the  Central  Labor  Organization  (SOBSI),  which  ^ 
controlled  the  increasingly  powerful  Labor  party.^’  1 
The  unions  stood  firmly  for  a  program  of  national-  * 
ization  of  public  utilities  and  of  state  socialism  i 
tempered  by  reasonable  concessions  to  private  for-  j 
eign  investment.  The  general  tendency  of  Repub-  | 
lican  economic  thought  was  indicated  by  the  so-  1 
called  Ten-Year  plan  which  Gani,  Minister  of  Eco-  | 
nomic  Affairs,  announced  in  April  1947.  This  am-  1 
bitious  paper  scheme,  to  be  carried  out  under  the  j 
supervision  of  the  Central  Economic  Planning  j 
Board,  headed  by  Vice-President  Hatta,  included  J 
provisions  for  minimum  wage  scales;  a  health  and  * 
hygiene  program;  expanded  education,  with  the  j 
goal  of  complete  literacy;  development  of  co-opera-  ; 
tives;  industrialization,  supported  by  state  credit,  to  : 
complement  agriculture;  encouragement  of  export 
trade,  with  initial  state  credit;  expansion  of  gov-  | 
ernment-owned  public  works  and  utilities;  rehabil-  j 
itation  of  interisland  shipping  on  a  nonmonopoly  I 
basis;  an  elaborate  project  to  transfer  population  1 
from  overcrowded  Java  and  Sumatra;  and  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  foreign  experts  in  education,  finance,  eco-  1 
nomics,  agriculture,  transportation,  industry,  and 
military  affairs."*”  While  elements  of  socialism  and  | 
of  economic  nationalism  are  strongly  present  in  | 
what  is  known  of  Republican  planning,^*  they  seem  | 
to  be  tempered  by  moderation,  as  revealed  in  the  j 
appearance  of  the  first  important  private  Indonesian  ^ 
trading  firms  under  the  Republic,  continued  cater-  | 
ing  to  Chinese  interests,  sustained  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  foreign  investments,  and  collaboration  1 
with  private  foreign  firms  willing  to  deal  through 
Republican  authorities.  : 

The  military  organization  of  the  Republic,  | 
strongly  criticized  by  the  Dutch  because  of  its  loose-  j 
ness  and  lack  of  control  over  the  numerous  kinds  ■ 

39.  Ibid.,  p.  69.  ! 
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of  guerrilla  groups  which  had  sprung  up  during 
the  occupation  and  after  the  Japanese  surrender, 
had  finally  been  brought  under  a  centralized  com¬ 
mand  by  June  1947.  Scarcely  had  this  centralization 
and  reintegration  of  the  army  been  achieved,  how¬ 
ever,  when  the  Dutch  “police  action”  of  July  made 
it  necessary  for  the  newly  co-ordinated  forces  to 
break  up  again  into  independently  operating  units, 
often  with  poor  liaison  and  communications  be¬ 
tween  regional  commanders  and  with  supreme 
headquarters  in  the  capital.  With  many  isolated 
army  groups  and  guerrilla  bands  fighting  in  nu¬ 
merous  pockets  within  the  Dutch  lines  and,  under 
the  Dutch  interpretation  of  the  cease-fire  order,  re¬ 
maining  subject  to  mopping-up  attacks,  the  Re¬ 
public  faced  a  difficult  task  in  obtaining  prompt 
obedience  to  its  cease-fire  orders  of  August  4. 

III.  U.N.  INTERVENTION 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  UN  cease-fire 
order  of  August  i  was  not  being  observed,  the 
Security  Council  prepared  to  reconsider  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  despite  the  opposing  votes  of  Britain, 
France  and  Belgium,  the  Council,  on  a  procedural 
vote,  approved  the  seating  of  the  Republican  dele¬ 
gate,  Sjahrir."*'  Immediately  the  Dutch  announced 
that  they  were  flying  representatives  of  the  states 
of  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  to  Lake  Success,  and 
requested  that  they  be  admitted  to  the  Council  dis¬ 
cussions  also.  This  request  was  refused,  with  only 
the  three  Western  colonial  powers  and  the  United 
States  voting  for  it. 

On  the  subject  of  supervision  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  cease-fire  order,  Australia  and  China 
were  successful  in  obtaining  passage  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  form  a  commission,  composed  of  the 
consuls  of  member  nations  at  Batavia,  to  report  on 
the  failure  of  the  order.'*^  Russia,  with  no  consul 
in  Java,  had  proposed  an  amendment  to  this  where¬ 
by  the  commission  would  consist  of  direct  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Council;  but  the  only  veto  in  the 
entire  treatment  of  the  Indonesian  case  by  the 
Security  Council,  resorted  to  by  France,  doomed 
this  amendment.'^^  On  the  subject  of  long-range 
settlement,  however,  the  Council  had  reached  an 
impasse.  This  was  broken  by  passage,  on  August  25, 
with  only  three  members  abstaining  (Russia,  Po¬ 
land,  and  Syria),  of  an  American  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  Security  Council  tender  its  good 
offices  to  the  parties.  A  committee  consisting  of 
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three  members,  each  of  the  disputing  parties  select¬ 
ing  one,  and  the  two  so  selected  designating  the 
third,  was  established  for  this  purpose."*’  Australia 
and  Belgium,  were  chosen  by  the  Republic  and  by 
the  Netherlands  respectively,  and  they  jointly  se¬ 
lected  the  United  States. 

The  Indonesian  case  next  came  before  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council  in  October  1947,  when  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Australia  offered  strong  resolutions 
demanding  withdrawals  of  troops  in  the  battle 
zones.  Debate  on  these  motions  was  occasioned  by 
the  arrival  of  a  report  from  the  Consular  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Batavia^'’  which  stated  that  the  Council’s 
cease-fire  order  was  not  being  obeyed,  that  the 
Dutch  were  “mopping-up”  pockets  of  Republican 
troops  caught  behind  the  spearheads  of  the  swift 
July  advance,  and  that  no  progress  was  being  made 
toward  a  lasting  settlement.  With  defeat  of  these 
resolutions  imminent,  the  United  States  offered  an 
acceptable  compromise."*^  It  noted  the  failure  of 
the  cease-fire  order,  called  on  the  Dutch  and  the 
Republic  to  consult  on  means  of  ending  the  war¬ 
fare,  requested  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  and 
the  Consular  Commission  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  agreement,  and  advised  that  the  use  of 
force  to  extend  holdings  beyond  the  lines  of  Au¬ 
gust  4  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  cease-fire 
order.  Even  this  mild  rebuke  to  the  Dutch,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  affect  the  tacit,  if  “provisional,”  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  “police-action”  seizure  of  Repub¬ 
lican  territory  by  the  Netherlands  between  July  21 
and  August  4,  and  of  the  “van  Mook  Line”  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  cease-fire  order."*® 

LINE-UP  IN  U.N. 

These  sessions  of  the  Security  Council  brought 
out  a  definite  alignment  of  the  members.  On  one 
extreme  was  the  uncompromising  pro-Republican 
bloc  of  Russia  and  Poland  (after  January  1948,  the 
Ukraine) ;  on  the  opposite  side  stood  the  pro-Dutch 
colonial  powers,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium; 
while  the  United  States  and  China  consistently 
tried  to  maintain  an  intermediate  position,  striving 
always  for  compromises.  Among  the  other  nations, 
Australia,  Syria,  and  Colombia  steadily  inclined 
toward  a  pro-Republican  stand,  while  Brazil  seemed 
to  take  its  cues  from  the  United  States.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Chinese  positions  generally  won  out,  per¬ 
haps  simply  because  they  did  provide  deadlock- 
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breaking  compromises;  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  these  compromises  and  the  actions  of  the 
Cotmcil  which  they  induced  corresponded  in  fact 
with  the  maximum  concessions  the  Dutch  were 
willing  to  make.  The  Netherlands  contention  that 
the  Council  was  ultra  vires,  a  claim  fully  supported 
by  the  other  colonial  powers,  of  which  two  were 
armed  with  the  veto;  and  the  climate  of  bipolar 
world  politics  in  which  the  Indonesian  question 
was  being  dismissed,  hampering  the  imposition 
of  any  strong  pressure  on  the  Dutch  by  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  and  in  particular  by  the  United  States, 
made  it  likely  that  the  Council’s  effective  actions 
would  be  limited  to  the  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  of  Council  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Dutch. 
To  find  this  lowest  common  denominator  became 
the  goal  of  United  States  policy. 

The  Committee  of  Good  Offices,  on  December  8, 
opened  formal  sessions  with  the  Dutch  and  Re¬ 
publican  delegations  on  the  neutral  foredeck  of  the 
American  transport  Renville,  at  anchor  in  Batavia 
harbor.  After  a  month  of  difficult  negotiations,  a 
truce  was  signed  and  a  set  of  political  principles 
were  agreed  to;  and  on  January  17,  1948  the  text 
of  the  Renville  agreement  was  forwarded  to  the 
Security  Council. 

While  the  meetings  were  still  in  progress,  the 
Dutch  convened  a  “Preliminary  Federative  Coun¬ 
cil”  of  representatives  from  the  parts  of  Indonesia 
under  Dutch  control,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  “Interim  Federal  Government”  and  draft¬ 
ing  a  federal  constitution  for  the  U.S.I.  The  most 
alarming  feature  of  the  projected  scheme,  from  the 
Republic’s  point  of  view,  was  the  listing  of  East 
Sumatra,  East  Java  (with  Madoera),  and  West  Java 
as  non-Republican  areas.  This  revealed  clearly  the 
existence  of  a  Dutch  plan  of  encirclement  of  the 
Republic  with  what  the  latter  regarded  as  “puppet 
states,”  at  least  three  of  which  would  be  formed 
by  the  amputation  of  territory  from  the  Republic 
itself.  The  Dutch  had  already  set  up  the  “state”  of 
East  Indonesia,  five  “autonomous  territories”  in 
Borneo,  and  the  “autonomous  territory”  of  Bangka- 
Billiton-Riouw,  tin-producing  islands  off  Sumatra. 
The  Republic’s  fears  were  soon  realized  when  the 
Dutch  announced  the  establishment  of  a  new  “au¬ 
tonomous  territory”  of  East  Sumatra,  the  richest 
plantation  district,  on  January  29,  1948,  and,  a 
month  later,  the  formation  of  two  “states,”  Pasoen- 
dan  in  West  Java  and  Madoera  in  the  island  of 
the  same  name  just  off  the  coast  of  East  Java. 
Regardless  of  “agreements”  or  UN  “orders,”  the 
Dutch  seemed  determined  to  make  and  carry  out 
their  own  plans  in  the  Indies,  and  it  was  now 
evident  that  these  were  aimed  directly  at  the  goal 


of  reducing  the  Republic  to  the  status  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  unit  in  a  complex  of  Indonesian  terri¬ 
tories.  As  means  to  this  end,  the  Dutch  had  by 
military  force  whittled  down  the  Republic  to  a 
fraction  of  its  original  area,  and  had  surrounded 
this  fragment  by  a  tight  blockade  which  was  slowly 
strangling  its  economy.  The  last  step,  that  of  polit¬ 
ical  encirclement,  was  now  being  taken. 

THE  RENVILLE  AGREEMENT 

That  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  was  well 
aware  of  this  situation  and  tried  to  correct  it  is 
shown  by  two  of  the  proposals  included  in  the  so- 
called  “Christmas  message”'*^  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Dutch  and  Republicans.  The  message  was 
reportedly  drafted  by  the  American  representative, 
but  it  had  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  three 
members.  These  two  prof.osals  were:  first,  that 
while  negotiations  were  in  progress  there  be  no 
activity  by  either  party  in  setting  up  states  or  de¬ 
termining  political  relationships  in  disputed  areas 
of  Java  and  Sumatra;  and  second,  that  within  three 
months  after  political  agreement  the  Netherlands 
troops  be  withdrawn  to  pre-“police-action”  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  previous  civil  administrations  (i.c.. 
Republican)  be  restored  in  these  evacuated  terri¬ 
tories.  These  proposals  were  obviously  aimed 
against  the  Dutch,  who  refused  them;  and  the 
agreement  as  finally  accepted  by  the  parties  and 
presented  to  the  Security  Council  in  January  1948 
made  no  direct  mention  of  the  setting  up  of  states 
or  the  withdrawal  of  Dutch  troops. 

The  truce  provisions  decreed  that  fighting  was  to 
cease  and  a  demilitarized  zone  be  established  be¬ 
tween  the  two  armies.  Attached  to  the  truce  was 
a  set  of  eighteen  political  principles,  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  which  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows.  The  basic  Linggadjati  principles — that  In¬ 
donesia  and  the  Netherlands  co-operate  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  federal  Indonesian  state  under  a  democratic¬ 
ally  approved  constitution,  and  that  the  United 
States  of  Indonesia  be  a  sovereign  nation  joined 
with  the  Netherlands  in  an  equal-partnership  union 
— were  retained.  The  Netherlands  was  to  remain 
sovereign  until  transfer  of  authority  to  the  U.S.I., 
but  before  that  time  might  confer  powers  upon  a 
provisional  federal  government,  in  which  all  states 
would  have  fair  representation.  The  Committee 
of  Good  Offices  was  to  continue  its  assistance  to 
the  parties,  if  so  requested  by  them  and  approved 
by  the  Security  Council.  While  as  noted  above,  no 
mention  was  made  of  troop  withdrawals,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  armed  forces  of  both  sides 
should  be  gradually  reduced.  More  important,  how- 
49.  S/649,  February  lo,  1948. 
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ever,  was  the  provision  that  within  six  months  to 
a  year  plebiscites  or  free  elections  be  held  (under 
'  the  Committee’s  observation,  if  so  desired  by  the 
parties)  in  disputed  areas  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
whereby  the  populations  of  the  various  sections 
would  be  enabled  to  decide  upon  their  future  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Republic,  the  U.S.I.,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Meanwhile,  freedom  of  political  ex¬ 
pression  was  guaranteed,  and  no  changes  were  to 
be  made  in  the  administration  of  any  territory 

I  without  the  consent  of  its  population.  As  soon  as 
the  states  were  defined,  a  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  was  to  be  held  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the 
U.S.I.;  and  the  representation  of  each  state  in  this 
convention  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  relative  popu¬ 
lation.  Finally,  normal  economic  activity  and  trade 
were  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  feasible.’® 

Clearly,  by  these  principles  the  Committee  hoped 
to  replace  military  by  political  action,  bullets  by 
ballots,  and  blockade  by  resumption  of  trade.  More¬ 
over,  the  provision  that  representation  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  be  proportional  to  popula- 

Ition  was  planned  to  ensure  the  dominance  of  the 
Republic  in  the  federation — the  original  territory 
of  the  Republic  having  included  over  8o  {^er  cent 
of  Indonesia’s  population.  However,  any  section  of 
Indonesia,  including  areas  claimed  by  the  Republic, 
I  was  assured  of  self-determination  by  the  stipula- 

I-  tions  regarding  plebiscites  or  elections. 

The  Renville  truce  and  political  agreement  were 
received  by  the  world  generally  with  relief.  The 
United  States  Department  of  State  on  January  20 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  agreement,  for 
which  the  United  States  representative  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Good  Offices,  Frank  P.  Graham,  had 
labored  tirelessly  with  his  colleagues  Justice  Kirby 
1  '  of  Australia  and  Paul  van  Zeeland  of  Belgium, 
I  was  “eminently  just  and  practical”;’*  and  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3  the  Netherlands  Queen  made  a  widely 
publicized  speech  in  which  she  announced  that 
colonialism  was  “dead.”’^  However,  the  reception 

I  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  the  Security 

I  Council  in  late  February  was  marked  by  severe 
criticism  and  skepticism  on  the  part  of  many  dele¬ 
gates,  especially  the  Russians.  Russia  singled  out 
the  United  States  for  particular  attack,  accusing 
I  the  American  government  of  aiding  the  “imperial- 

iists”  and,  in  collaboration  with  “other  colonial 
powers,”  of  helping  the  Netherlands  to  set  up  a 

i  smoke  screen  behind  which  it  was  taking  over 
Indonesia.’^  The  Ukrainian  member  joined  in  the 

50.  Ibid.;  cf.  R.  Kennedy,  “Truce  in  Indonesia,”  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  March  24,  1948,  pp.  65-68. 
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attack;  and  the  Philippine  and  Indian  delegates, 
backed  only  slightly  less  forcefully  by  those  from 
Australia,  Syria,  Colombia  and  China,  revealed  pro¬ 
found  anxiety  over  the  chances  of  wholehearted 
implementation  of  the  agreement  by  the  Dutch, 
and  stressed  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
concessions  made  by  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  Dutch  had  been  allowed  to  retain  territory 
gained  in  violation  of  the  Council’s  cease-fire  order. 
That  the  fears  of  these  nations  were  justified  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  continuing  Dutch  in¬ 
action  with  regard  to  the  agreement.  The  agree¬ 
ment  itself  offers  a  way  to  a  democratic,  fair  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  long  dispute.  The  Dutch  are  risking 
trust  in  their  good  faith  by  their  apparent  reluc¬ 
tance  to  put  its  terms  into  effect;  although  they 
claim  that  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
Republic,  instability  within  the  Republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  continued  violations  of  the  Renville 
truce  and  political  provisions  by  the  Republic  are 
the  real  causes  for  the  failure  of  the  agreement. 

Despite  the  defense  of  the  Dutch  that  they  were 
neither  “fomenting”  nor  “stifling”  the  popular 
movements  which  were  appearing,  especially  in  re¬ 
conquered  Java,  the  Council  accepted  China’s  reso¬ 
lution  calling  upon  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices 
to  watch  political  developments  in  West  Java  and 
Madoera,  where  the  Dutch  were  allegedly  most 
active  in  fostering  separatist  states,  and  to  report 
regularly  on  this  matter  to  the  Security  Council.’'* 
A  Colombian  proposal  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  so  that  it  might,  at  the 
request  of  either  party,  serve  in  settling  differences 
of  interpretation  of  the  agreement,  was  voted  down, 
although  the  United  States,  whose  representatives 
were  movingly  appealing  for  trust,  confidence,  and 
wholehearted  effort  on  both  sides,”  favored  it.  Fin¬ 
ally,  when  Canada  offered  a  resolution  compli¬ 
menting  the  Committee  on  the  agreement  and  em¬ 
powering  it  to  continue  its  good  offices,  the  motion 
was  carried,  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  Colombia,  and 
Syria  abstaining.’^  Thus,  while  the  powers  of  the 
Committee  of  Good  Offices  were  not  extended,  the 
Republic  gained  a  p)oint  in  the  Council  order  to  the 
Committee  to  “pay  particular  attention  to  the  po¬ 
litical  developments”  in  former  Republican  terri¬ 
tory. 

The  only  result  of  the  latter  action  was  a  report 
from  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  in  May,’^ 
which  merely  gave  a  factual  account  of  three  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  West  Java  under  Dutch  auspices 
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in  October  and  December  1947  and  February  1948. 
No  opinion  was  expressed  concerning  the  fact  that 
at  the  termination  of  these  conferences  the  state  of 
Pasoendan  was  set  up  in  West  Java  and  another 
state  was  established  at  the  same  time  in  Madoera. 
Later  in  May,’*  the  Committee  produced  its  second 
rejxjrt  to  the  Council,  in  which  it  stated  that,  while 
fighting  had  virtually  ceased,  little  if  any  progress 
had  been  made  toward  a  political  settlement.  A 
remarkable  incident  occurred  on  June  17,  when 
the  Dutch  temporarily  withdrew  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  discussions,  charging  that  there  had  been  a 
“leak  to  the  newspapers  of  new  compromise  sug¬ 
gestions”  confidentially  submitted  by  the  American 
and  Australian  members.  This  ambitious  compro¬ 
mise  plan,  which  translated  into  effective  terms  all 
the  principles  repeatedly  agreed  to  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  over  the  past  years  and  which  was  welcomed 
by  the  Republic,  was  thereupon  shelved  by  the 
Netherlands.  The  Committee  of  Good  Offices  then 
subsided  into  a  quiescence  from  which  it  has  not 
since  emerged,  except  for  a  report  to  the  Security 
Council  in  July  which  stated  that  no  further  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  toward  a  [wlitical  agreement 
and  that  the  Dutch  blockade  was  preventing  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Indonesia.’^  This  was 
the  sharpest  criticism  of  Netherlands  policy  pub¬ 
licly  voiced  by  the  Committee.  The  Dutch  delegate 
in  the  Security  Council  immediately  denied  that 
the  blockade  was  res[X)nsible  for  the  desperate  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  Republic,  claiming  that  the 
Republican  government  tried  to  conceal  its  own  in¬ 
efficiency  by  laying  all  blame  on  the  blockade.  The 
last  gesture  of  the  Security  Council  was  a  Chinese 
resolution,  passed  on  July  29,  calling  on  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Dutch  to  live  up  to  all  of  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  economic  provisions  of  the  Renville  agree¬ 
ment.'’® 

Although  the  Committee  of  Good  Offices  stayed 
on  in  Indonesia,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  the 
discouraging  situation,  Dutch-Republican  negotia¬ 
tions  broke  down  when  the  imminence  of  forth¬ 
coming  elections  in  the  Netherlands  further  com¬ 
mitted  the  Dutch  representatives  to  inaction.  The 
Republican  delegation  walked  out  of  the  meetings 
on  July  25,  complaining  that  the  Dutch  were  de¬ 
liberately  stalemating  every  move  toward  reason¬ 
able  agreement.  In  mid-August,  the  Republic  de¬ 
cided  to  suspend  negotiations.  The  Dutch,  proceed¬ 
ing  then  with  their  own  plans,  declared  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  still  another  “autonomous  territory,” 
South  Sumatra,  on  August  30;  and  in  early  Octo- 
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her  they  announced  that  representatives  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  “federated  territories  of  Indo¬ 
nesia”  had  met  in  Holland  and  drawn  up  a  nearly  ‘  | 
complete  scheme  for  an  “Interim  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  Republic  suffered  two  further  blows  in  the 
international  arena.  It  was  not  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East;  and  the  American  government,  in 
disclosing  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  struck  indirectly  at  the  Republic  by 
granting  $422,000,000  to  the  Netherlands  and  $84,- 
{K)o,ooo  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  latter 
meaning  the  Dutch<ontrolled  sections  of  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Contrary  to  an  August  1947  International 
Hank  loan  to  the  Netherlands,  the  new  American 
grant  had  no  restrictions  as  to  use  in  the  Indies, 
a  fact  which  did  not  encourage  the  Committee  of 
Good  Offices  in  its  efforts  to  have  the  Renville 
agreement  fulfilled.  On  October  15,  the  Dutch  an¬ 
nounced  that  $70,000,000  in  credits  had  already  been 
received  from  the  United  States  for  reconstruction 
in  the  “federal  territories,”  of  Indonesia.^* 

During  the  third  phase  of  postwar  Indonesian 
history,  internal  conditions  in  the  Republic  deteri¬ 
orated  steadily,  from  the  combined  effects  of 
Dutch  military  action,  loss  of  territories,  the  block¬ 
ade,  and  political  discord.  Sjarifoeddin’s  cabinet 
had  been  replaced  by  a  new  one  under  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Hatta.  A  polarization  of  political  forces  con¬ 
fronted  the  Republic  with  the  severest  of  domestic 
crises.  A  subsequent  armed  rebellion  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Left,  in  which  Sjarifoeddin  tcK)k  a  leading 
part,  was  not  finally  crushed  until  November  1948. 
The  new  state  has  now  sunk  to  its  lowest  ebb  of 
political  strength  and  economic  vitality — and  yet  it 
survives.  Its  remaining  hope  is  that  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  a  Western  state  whose  long  tradition  of  re¬ 
gard  for  human  freedom  and  dignity  is  unexcelled, 
will  be  able  so  to  resolve  its  differences  with  the 
Indonesians  that  this  Oriental  people,  having  such 
clear  potentialities  for  development  into  a  truly  I 
democratic  nation,  will  be  speedily  and  effectively  ' 
aided  toward  this  goal. 

C:ONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  record  seems  to  warrant  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions: 

I.  The  Indonesian  revolution,  a  major  phase  in 
South  Asia  of  what  may  be  called  by  historians  of 
the  future  the  era  of  colonial  emancipation,  has 
been  only  partially  successful.  While  Indonesia  will 
attain  a  far  greater  degree  of  self-government  than 

61.  News  from  Indonesia  (New  York,  Netherlands  Informa¬ 
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before,  the  record  shows  that,  where  the  colonial 
powers  will  not  voluntarily  relinquish  their  rule, 

I  they  can  still  throttle  colonial  revolts  by  their 
superiority  in  military  force,  technical  skill,  and 
economic  organization. 

2.  Nevertheless,  the  Indonesian  revolution  has 
established  the  precedent  of  international  interven¬ 
tion  in  colonial  warfare  in  our  times.  The  Security 
Council  has  extended  its  scope  to  that  legal  twilight 
zone  between  matters  of  domestic  and  of  interna¬ 
tional  concern  in  which  colonial  wars  involving 
great  masses  of  people  and  a  wide  range  of  inter¬ 
national  interests  would  now  seem  to  fall. 

3.  Factors  which  favored  the  Dutch  in  this  case 
were:  (a)  the  principle  of  imperial  sovereignty  and 
exclusive  jurisdiction;  (b)  the  compromising  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  attributed 
in  considerable  part  to  the  apparent  necessities  of 
the  American  struggle  with  Russia,  American  in¬ 
terest  in  Western  European  recovery,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  economic  and  political  direction  of 
the  new  revolutionary  government — a  policy  which 
has  caused  a  severe  loss  of  American  prestige  in 
South  Asia;  and  (c)  the  strong  support  of  the 
other  colonial  powers. 

4.  Factors  which  favored  the  Republic  were:  (a) 
the  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  opposed  to  co¬ 
lonialism,  even  in  the  imperial  nations  themselves; 
(b)  the  precedent  set  by  Britain  in  liberating  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon,  and  by  the  United  States  in 
freeing  the  Philippines;  (c)  the  support  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  India,  new  and  rising  powers  of  the 
Orient;  (d)  the  backing  of  Russia,  in  the  sense 
that  other  nations  had  to  guard  against  Russia’s 


capitalizing  on  “anti-imperialist”  propaganda;  (e) 
the  support  of  the  Philippines  and  the  fellow-Mos- 
lem  states  of  the  Arab  League;  (f)  the  intransi¬ 
gence  of  the  Dutch,  which  at  times  seemed  to 
strain  the  patience  of  even  Britain  and  the  United 
Spates;  (g)  the  desire  of  all  members  to  have  the 
UN  succeed  in  settling  at  least  one  significant  inter¬ 
national  dispute,  a  goal  which  seemed  attainable 
since  the  area  involved  was  relatively  “noncrucial” 
to  the  United  States  and  Russia;  and  (h)  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Security  Council,  of  which  seven 
members  (China,  Syria,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States)  were  tradition¬ 
ally  anticolonial,  three  (Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
Ukraine)  followed  “anti-imperialist”  Marxian  doc¬ 
trine,  and  one  (Australia)  emerged  from  the  war 
with  a  new  conception  of  its  role  as  an  Asiatic 
power. 

5.  The  Republic,  despite  undeviating  Russian 
verbal  support  and  the  preponderantly  pro-Dutch 
policy  of  the  Western  powers,  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  base  its  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future 
upon  friendship  with  the  West.  This  confidence, 
however,  is  sure  to  weaken  unless  a  satisfactory 
modus  vivendi  is  worked  out  and  the  misery  of 
the  people  is  alleviated.  The  Renville  agreement 
offers  a  means  for  such  solution,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  implementation  of  this 
agreement  as  soon  as  possible,  in  spite  of  Russian, 
Indonesian  Communist,  and  Dutch  conservative 
opposition  to  it.  To  the  degree  that  this  agreement 
remains  unfulfilled,  there  is  danger  that  Russia 
and  communism  will  continue  to  gain  popular  alle¬ 
giance  in  Indonesia  and  indeed  in  all  of  South  Asia. 
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Communism  In  Indonesia 


By  Paul  M.  Kattenburg 

The  Communist  rebellion  which  broke  out  on 
September  i6, 1948  at  Socrakarta  and  swiftly  spread 
to  other  important  Republican  centers  in  Java  ap¬ 
pears,  at  least  for  the  moment,  to  have  been  de¬ 
cisively  crushed.  For  this  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  hard-pressed  Republican  authorities, 
and  above  all  to  Soekarno,  who  was  the  target  of 
much  Communist  vilification.  Other  factors  in  the 
Communist  setback  were  the  widespread  popular¬ 
ity  of  moderate  nationalism  and  of  the  Islamic 
parties,  and  continued  confidence  in  midde-of-the- 
road  solutions. 

BACKGROUND  OF  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT 

In  its  quick  rise  and  decline  the  revolt  seemed 
to  repeat  the  course  of  a  similar  abortive  outbreak 
staged  against  Dutch  authority  in  1926.  At  that 
time  the  numerically  small  Indonesian  Communist 
party  (PKI),  having  infiltrated  and  even  gained 
a  position  of  dominance  within  the  nationalist 
movement,  managed,  with  non-Communist  nation¬ 
alist  support,  to  seize  power  for  a  few  days  in 
certain  regions  of  Java  and  Sumatra  before  bring¬ 
ing  down  upon  itself  and  the  national  movement 
the  severe  Dutch  repression  which  all  but  eradi¬ 
cated  it.  For  thirteen  years  many  of  its  leaders 
survived  in  the  concentration  camp  of  Upper  Di- 
goel  in  New  Guinea,  whence  some  of  them  were 
brought  to  Australia  in  World  War  II  by  the 
Dutch  to  be  employed  in  propaganda  warfare. 
Others  disappeared  within  Indonesia,  and  still 
others  fled  to  Singapore,  Canton,  and  eventually 
Moscow.  The  rest  of  the  Leftist  revolutionary  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  Indonesian  national  movement  followed 
the  Communists  into  oblivion,  and  reverted  to  the 
pattern  of  factionalism  which  had  characterized  it 
in  the  pre-1926  days.  When  it  re-emerged  within 
the  Republic  in  1945,  it  was  hopelessly  divided 
into  nihilistic  and  extremist  revolutionary  groups, 
pseudo-Trotskyites,  undisciplined  and  untrained 
fellow-travelers,  and  a  few  reliable  Stalinites  who 
reorganized  the  PKI  under  the  leadership  of 
Alimin.  The  return  of  the  Digoel  exiles  from 
Australia  in  1946  added  to  PKI  strength,  but  the 
unquestioned  popularity  then  being  enjoyed  by  the 
Republican  government,  which  the  PKI  nominally 
supported,  militated  against  any  Communist 
success. 

This  situation  changed  after  the  signing  of  the 
Renville  agreement.  The  PKI  capitalized  on  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  in  the  Republic  as  a  result 
of  this  pact,  as  well  as  on  the  hardships  and  mis¬ 
eries  inside  the  Republic  caused  by  the  war  and 


the  Dutch  blockade.  In  March  1948,  the  left-wing 
of  the  Socialist  party,  under  former  republican 
Premier  Sjarifoeddin,  and  the  Labor  party  under 
Setiadjit  joined  the  Communists  in  open  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Renville  policy  of  the  government. 
With  this  new  Popular  Front,  the  members  of 
which  merged  into  one  party  in  August,  the  Com¬ 
munists  obtained  sudden  respectability,  effective 
leadership,  strong  support  from  organized  labor 
and  youth  groups,  and  even  arms  from  sectors  of 
the  Republican  army  loyal  to  Sjarifoeddin.  Sjari- 
foeddin’s  motives  remain  uncertain.  He  suddenly 
declared  that  he  had  secretly  been  a  Communist 
since  1935;  but  Republican  sources,  denying  this, 
alleged  among  other  things  that  the  failure  to  im¬ 
plement  the  Renville  agreement  convinced  him 
Indonesia’s  future  could  lie  only  in  close  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  under  a  government 
purged  of  all  pro-Western  influences.  Some  circles 
described  Sjarifoeddin,  who  had  been  left  money 
to  organize  a  wartime  anti-Japanese  resistance 
movement  for  the  Dutch,  as  an  agent-provocateur 
of  the  Netherlands. 

LESSONS  OF  REVOLT 

Upon  the  return  to  Indonesia  in  August  of  the 
Republican  representative  in  Prague,  surreptitious¬ 
ly  accompanied  by  an  ex-revolutionary  named 
Muso,  events  moved  to  a  climax.  Muso  assumed 
the  role  of  Communist  international  representative 
and  soon  emerged  in  command  of  the  PKI  and  in 
control  of  the  “proletarian”  city  of  Madioen.  The 
obviously  premature  and  ill-staged  armed  attempts 
to  overthrow  the  Republic  and  their  suppression 
by  the  Republican  army  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  followed  in  short  order. 

The  Republic  may  not  entirely  regret  these 
events  which  have  “cleared  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere”  at  Jogjakarta,  left  its  territory  substantially 
intact,  and  its  government  perhaps  somewhat 
strengthened  in  prestige.  So  far,  the  Dutch  have 
not  been  able  to  capitalize  on  these  developments, 
but  continued  instability  within  the  Republic  will 
unquestionably  play  into  their  hands.  The  revolt 
demonstrates  the  impact  of  Russia’s  verbal  sup¬ 
port  of  Indonesian  independence,  as  well  as  the 
Kremlin’s  tactics  of  fomenting  and  exploiting  di^ 
orders  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  also  shows  that  in¬ 
stability  in  the  Republican  regime  and  popular 
distrust  of  the  West  may  persist  as  long  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  forward-looking  settlement  is  not 
achieved  and  deprivation  remains  unrelieved. 


